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PREFACE 

Pride and paradox of American education is its 
unparalleled diversity, giving rise to an enriched national 
unity* Contributing in no small measure to this diversity 
in unity are the nonpublic schools* 

Tills survey provides information on state certi- 
fication of teachers in the largest sector of the nonpublic 
schools, namely thoso under Catholic auspices* It is based 
on the assumption that while it is imperative to maintain 
uncompromisingly the delicate balance of rights and duties 
in education, nevertheless, the tenor of the times seems to 
point to the appropriateness of state certification of 
teachers in Catholic schools* 

Included in the scope of this investigation are 
data on state policies for certifying Catholic school 
teachers, the extent of state certification in Catholic 
schools^ reasons for their present certification status, 
and opinions of diocesan superintendents of schools on the 
subject* It is hoped that the findings presented here will 
stimulate further Interest in the topic, promote mutual 
cooperation between diocesan and state educational leaders 
in the planning of certification programs, and lead eventu- 
ally to the acceptance of standard state certification as 
a prerequisite for employment in Catholic schools* 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Present emphasis on the reappraisal of teacher 
education In the United States is but a phase of the 
nation's present and urgent concern for substantial 
Improvement In the whole spectrum of education. Increas- 
ing recognition Is given to the fact that the touchstone 
of an educational program Is ultiroately the quality of 
its professional personnel. But optimum quality In staff 
personnel presupposes optimum quality In teacher prepara- 
tion and satisfactory procedures for admission Into the 
profession. 

Control of qualifications and working conditions 
of teachers devolves upon the state* since according to 
the Tenth Amendment to the United States Constitution, 
insuring an educated citizenry Is a state responsibility. 
One of the measures which the state has taken to fulfill 
this responsibility is the establishment of state certifi- 
cation programs. The rationale underlying the process of 
certification is the assurance of prepared teachers* both 
pre- service and in-service. w The certificate in effect 
la an as urance to local boards of education and to the 
public that the possessor is qualified to teach . For 

1« E. Edmund Reutter* Jr., Schools and the Law, p. 57. 
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P * 2 

this reason, •all states require the certification of all 
levels of public elementary and secondary school regular 


- 




staff.* 1 

TEE PROBLEM 

While the states are uniform in exacting a cer- 
tificate of all regular staff in the public schools--and 
this as a function of fulfilling their responsibility of 
insuring an educated citizenry— they are paradoxically 


% 




quite diverse in their policies regarding the certification 
of teachers in the nonpublic schools. These policies range 
from mandating certification in some states to having no 




* 


provisions for certification in others. 

This investigation is concerned with the state 






certification of personnel in the largest sector of the 
nonpublic schools, namely teachers in Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools. It assumes that state certification, 
despite its imperfections, is desirable. Prom this assump- 
tion arise the questions of state certification policies as 
they apply to teachers in Catholic elementary and secondary 






schools, the extent of state certification of these 
teachers, the reasons for certification and noncertification 
as the teachers themselves perceive them, and the Image 

diocesan superintendents have of state certification of 
these teachers. 




* 


1. Lee M. Frederick, Teaching Opportunities, p. 12. 
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Specifically this investigation seok3 to answer 
the following questions: 

1. What is the policy of each state regarding 
the certification of teachers in Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools? That is, 
to which of the following policies does it 
subscribe: 

a* Mandatory certification for these 
teachers? 

b. Mandatory certification only if school 
accreditation is desired? 
c* Permissive certification? 
d. Prohibitive certification? 

2 m In Catholic elementary and secondary schools, 
what per cent of the teachers is certified, 
and what types of certificate do they hold? 

3* What reasons do certified and noncertlfled 
teachers give for their certification 
status? 

k. What are the opinions of diocesan superin- 
tendents of schools regarding: 

a* The favorable and unfavor able factors 

attending state certification of teachers 

In Catholic elementary and secondary 

schools? 



b. The state policy most appropriate for 
certifying teachers In Catholic elemen- 

% 

tary and secondary schools? 

HYPOTHESES 

The following hypotheses provided direction In 
the Investigation of the problem: 

!• The majority of states, neither by law nor 
regulation, mandate certification of all 
teachers In Catholic elementary or secondary 
schools* 

2. The majority of teachers In Catholic schools 
do not hold a state certificate. 

3* There is no significant difference between 
the per cent of certified teachers in states 
having one certification policy for Catholic 
school teachers, and the per cent of certified 
teachers in states subscribing to a different 
certification policy for these teachers. 

4* The chief reasons certified teachers give for 

* 

their certification status include: 

a. The policy of the state regarding their 
certification. 

b. The attitude towards certification of the 
religious community to which they belong 
or with which they are working. 



$• There Is no significant difference between 
the reasons for certification status, given 
b y certified and noncertlfled teachers 
within one category of state policy, and 
those reasons offered by certified and non- 
certlfled teachers within another category 
of state policy, 

6, The majority of certified and noncertlfled 
teachers favor state certification, 

7, Certified and noncertlfled teachers, not 
favoring state certification, most frequently 
ascribe this view to their lack of commitment 
to its value, 

a 

8, The chief general reasons given by noncertl- 
fled teachers in Catholic schools for not 
holding state certificates Include: 

a. Ineligibility of these teachers for state 
certification, 

b. Lack of knowledge about state certifica- 
tion, 

9, There Is no significant difference between 
Catholic elementary and secondary school 
teachers In their certification status, 

1C, There is no significant difference between 
Catholic elementary and secondary school 
teachers In their view on state certification. 
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11* There Is no significant difference between 
the importance diocesan superintendents 
attribute to the factors favoring state 
certification for Catholic school teachers 
and the significance they ascribe to the 
factors unfavorable to state certification 
for these teachers* 

12* There is no significant difference among 

the specifications of diocesan superintend- 
ents in their choice of the most appropriate 

i 

policy or policies for certifying Catholic 
school teachers* 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

Three major factors constitute the significance 
of this study* 

1* The information it seeks to derive has 
direct relevance to the position of the 
state in the education of its citizens. 

2. The rapid growth of the nonpublic schools 
and the increasingly larger per cent of 
the nation* s total educational resources 
which they constitute* strongly suggest 
taking a closer look at these schools and 
maintaining more than a shallow deposit of 
information on them* This study provides 
substantial information on one aspect of 




A 



| the character of the largest sector of these 

schools , namely state certification of 
teachers in Catholic schools. 

3# This study yields information on a topic of 
growing Interest, which, at this time, is 
relatively unexplored. 

Position of the State in Education 

Building responsible citizenship through educa- 
tion is one of the fundamental duties of the state. 

Under our form of government, there is no 
question regarding the State's authority to 
exercise its regulatory powers, subject to 
the provisions and interpretations of the 
Constitution of the United States, to in- 
sure an educated citizenry.* 

To fulfill this responsibility, states have estab- 
lished regulations which apply to public and nonpublic 
schools alike. “Compulsory education is the cornerstone 
of the State's legislative plan to Insure an educated 
citizenry. “Except for the small number of states that 
repealed their laws subsequent to the 195^1* desegregation 
of the Supreme Court, statutes on compulsory education are 
found in each state. These statutes generally require 
that all children within a certain age limit attend school, 
that the school be in session for a specific length of 

1. Fred F. Beach and Robert F. will. The State and 
Nonpublic Schools , p. 9. 

2. p. il« 

3. Reutter, op. clt. . p. 48. 
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time, and that the school attended provide at least a 
I minimum educational program acceptable to the s*ate.^ In 
a state-by-state analysis of state responsibility for 
nonpublic schools. Beach and Will indicate that thirty-six 
states in their statutory provisions on education specify 
that the educational program of the nonpublic schools be 
equivalent to that provided in the public schools*^ 

This legislation has direct application to the 
nonpublic schools and indirect application to the certifi- 
cation of their teachers* Providing even a minimum educa- 
tional program necessitates having qualified teacher 
personnel, "We must learn and learn well that excellent 
teachers and administrators are the sine qua non of 
j excellent schools. 

While state certification alms to assure adequate 




teacher preparation, clear delineation of the divergent 
policies of state certification affecting teachers in the 
nonpublic schools, together with statistics on the number 
or per cent of certified teachers in these schools is not 
now available. This study seeks to provide this Information 
on one major division of the nonpublic schools, the Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools. The information thus 



procured could assist the state departments of education in 

1. Beach and Will, op, clt, . p, 11, 

2. Ibid, , pp, 32-15?. 

3. Francis Keppel, "Master of Arts In Teaching, " American 

Toda|^ Paul Woodring and John Scanlon 
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evaluating their provisions for the welfare of the children 
attending nonpublic schools , as the states continue In 
their efforts to promote an educated citizenry* 

Nonpubllc Schools and Public Concern for the National 
Interest 

An additional and no less significant factor 
warranting this study is public concern for the national 
interest* 

There is nothing new about the idea that 
America’s wellbeing depends upon the 
enlightenment of her people, but what is 
new is the realization that the conditions 
of modern 11* e now require of our entire 
population higher levels of competence, 
greater breadth of understanding, and a 
stronger sense of commitment of our basic 
values than have ever before been thought 
necessary. 1 

The clientele enrolled in the nonpubllc schools 
progressively forms a larger part of the nation's school 
population* This increasing percentage of students in 
nonpubllc schools warrants increasing attention. These 
schools, under the immediate operational control of a 
private individual or organization and including both 

church-related and nonsectarian schools, presently enroll 
fifteen per cent of the children In the nation’s schools* 

Approximately ninety per cent of these children attending 
nonpublic schools, are enrolled in schools operated under 

1* John H* Fischer, "Education, an Instrument of National 
Goals," Woodring and Scanlon, op* clt* . p # 200. 




Catholic auspices.^- Moreover, the trend of expansion 
continues. 

Since 1900 parochial school enrollments in 
elementary and secondary schools have increased 
by S00 per cent while public school enrollments 
were rising by 132 per cent. Sixty years ago 
parochial school students made up about 5 per 
cent of the nation 1 s total enrollment; they now 
comprise about 34 per cent. In other words, in 
a period of unprecedented expansion for the 
public schools. Catholic parochial schools grew 
nearly four times as fast. 2 

The phenomenal Increase In Catholic school 
enrollment, however. Is but one phase Ira the expansion 
of the nonpublic schools. "In the past decade Catholic 
school enrollments have Increased by 66 per cent, while 
other private and parochial school enrollments grew ly 
340 per cent. 

Serious problems attend this rate of Increase 
in the establishment of nonpublic schools. The rapid 
growth of private schools in the South, occasioned by the 
desegregation of public schools. Is presently a matter of 
no little concern to the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools. Commenting on the issue, the Director of the 
Association, Frank G. Dickey, said: 

Haste in their establishment, makeshift facil- 
ities, and the problems involved in the hasty 
recruitment of faculty cast a reflection of 



1. National Catholic Welfare Conference, Catholic Schools 
U.S.A. s A Significant Element in the Educational 

Scene, p. 13. 

2. James Cass, "Church, State and School, " Woodring and 
Scanlon, op. clt. , pp. 109-110# 

3. Ibid., p. U£ 









questionable quality on the instructional pro- 
grams of the newly established schools.* 

The Director also warned parents to make sure 

“that the newly established schools meet minimum standards'* 

before enrolling their children, and pointed out that 

"students from unaccredited schools can only be accepted 

by accredited schools by passing examinations over work 

previously covered."^ 

While "nonpublic educational institutions are 
and have always been a significant part of the nation's 
total educational resources,"^ as these schools assume a 
progressively larger part of the nation's total educational 
resources, it becomes increasingly important to incorporate 
consideration of their well-being into the total picture of 
planning for the nation's educational future. This study 
will provide some basic information vital to meeting this 
need. 

Unexplored Area and Growing Interest 

Finally, the paucity of information on the topic 
of state certification of teachers in Catholic schools, 
coupled with the interest these schools presently evoke, 
contributes to the significance of this study. There 
appears to be no extensive or intensive research, limited 

1* "Private School Growth Cause of Concern in South," Phi 
Delta Kappan (Editorial), Vol. ip6 (November 1961;), 

P« 98* 

2 . 

3. Beach and Will, op. clt. , p. 1. 



to stat® certification of teachers in Catholic elementary 
find secondary schools* Review of the literature and contact 
with the departments of teacher education and statistics ii 



I division of the National Catholic Welfare Conference* the 
National Catholic Educational Association, and the National 
Education Association have uncovered but little informatior 
i in this area* 



| Findings of this investigation are organized into 

three major divisions* The first relates to the state 
j Policies of teacher certification for teachers in Catholic 
| elementary and secondary schools in the fifty states* The 
j second centers on a census of certified and noncertified 
J teachers in these schools and the reasons for certification 

I 

and noncertification as these teachers perceive them* The 
third concerns the opinions of diocesan superintendents on 

state certification of these teachers* 

j 

Hie study was implemented through the normative- 
survey approach* Data were derived primarily from the use 
of the following three instruments* 

! 1* A questionnaire, which was directed to the 

chief certification officer in each of the 



the United States Office of Education, with the educational 



ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 



1* See Appendix A, p* 321* 



fifty states* 1 
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2, A census form, which was distributed to a 
stratified, random sampling of teachers in 
Catholic elementary and secondary schools, 
with the administrators in tlv* respective 
schools acting as liaison, 1 

3, An oplnlonnalre, which was forwarded to the 
diocesan superintendents in all the dioceses 
Included in the fifty states,^ 

The first Instrument distributed wa3 the ques- 
tionnaire, Upon returns from the chief certification 
officers, data provided by this form were utilized to 
stratify the states, according to the state policies of 
certification for teachers in Catholic schools. These 
policies Include the following: 

1, Mandatory certification, 

2, Mandatory certification for accreditation 
or approval of the school, 

3* Permissive certification, 

4* No provisions for certification. 

Because the policies of certification for Catholic 
school teachers differ within some states on the elementary 
and secondary levels, two general classifications were made, 
one for the elementary level, and another for secondary 
schools. Applying the four divisions of state policies to 

1* See Appendix A, p, 322. 

2. See Appendix A, p, 328. 
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oftoh level made a total of eight categories Tor sampling* 

The second instrument, the census form, was sent 
to approximately 10,000 teachers In Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools* The sample size was determined by 
employing a statistical formula. 1 Its use is described in 
detail In Chapter III. The number yielded by the equation 
constituted the smallest sub- sample, representing the 
smallest of the eight categories* Other sub- samples, pro- 
portionate to the size of the specific categories on each 
level, were chosen* Census form returns were edited and 
coded for data processing, prior to analysis and 
Interpretation* 

The third instrument, the opinionnaire, was 
directed to llj.0 diocesan superintendents* Returns were 

: tabulated manually* The data yielded by these three instru- 
ments constitute the findings from which emerge the conclu- 
sions and recoianendatlons of this study* 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

• State policy of certification refers to the 

ii 

! position adopted by the state regarding the application of 

! public school state certification requirements to teachers 

» 

i in Catholic elementary and secondary schools* 

! Policy of permissive certification refers to the 

• position adopted by the state whereby teachers in Catholic 

, n_ _ Z 2 plUoo-pi) . 

r* p i2 
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elementary and secondary schools may be certified by the 
state If they request certification and meet the state 
requirements* 

Standard or unlimited certificate is a credential 
Issued to an applicant "meeting full professional qualifi- 
cations by the state*" 1 This certificate indicates that 
the holder is fully qualified by preparation and experience 
for the profession* The required experience may be that 
provided through successful directed teaching. 

Limited certificate is a credential indicating 
that the holder is "limited" by reason of lacking some 
requirement in content and/or experience* deemed essential 
for standard certification. 

Regular certificate is a credential* either 
limited or unlimited* issued regularly by the state "for 
which the state has established prescribed requirements* 
for which any applicant meeting the requirements is 
eligible* * * *"^ 

Emergency certificate is a nonregular* substand- 
ard credential, for which the state makes a special dispen- 
sation; it is Issued to an applicant whose qualifications 
are substantially below the minimum requirements set for 
the lowest regular certification* 



e 
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1 * 



2 . 



W* Earl Armstrong and Tim M* Stinnett* A Manual on 
Certifica tion Requirements for School Personn el in 
the United States (19bk ed. ) . p. 21H . 

Armstrong and Stinnett, op* clt. . (1961 ed.), p. 8. 
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Diocesan superintendent of schools is an educa- ' 

! 

tlonal official# usually a priest of the diocese# appointed 
by the bishop to exercise a general supervisory function in 
all schools of the diocese over which the bishop has 
jurisdiction* 1 

LIMITATIONS OP THE STUDY 
This study is limited by Its content and by Its 
method* Regarding content# It does not attempt to delineate 
or evaluate specific state certification requirements of ^ 

• J 

the fifty states* Neither does it aim to assess the right 
of the state to require certification or the locus of con- 

ii 

trol in state certification. Moreover# it seeks neither 
to establish nor confirm that certified teachers are, by 
reason of their certification necessarily superior to non- ^ 
certified teachers. 

Regarding method, this investigation is limited 
by its choice of population# sampling# and instruments* ^ 
Its population Includes teachers from Catholic schools j 

only; hence# it does not represent the teaching staff in * 

i 

other nonpublic schools. It is further restricted by its 
concern with teachers only. Certification of adninistra- 

i 

tors# guidance workers# and other nonteaching personnel is 
not included* 



e 
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1* Carter V. Good (Editor)# Dictionary of Education. 

P. 399. * 
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! Sampling procedures likewise place limitations 

! on this investigation* While the questionnaire was sent 
to the chief certifi cation officers In each of the fifty 
states and the oplnlonnalre to the diocesan superintendent 
in each diocese* the census forms were distributed on a 
stratified* random sampling basis* Although every member 
of the population had an equal chance of being Included In 
the sample by reason of Its being random* and although 
another element of control* stratification* was employed 
to Increase the precision and representativeness of the 
sample*^ a weakness common to this type of survey remains; 
"When working with studies that involve human beings • • • 
it seems never entirely possible to find samples which can 
be called exact replicas of the population* 

Finally, the study is limited by Its use of 
Instruments* which by their very nature preclude total 
objectivity and are at the same time subject to the possl- 
j blllty of nonresponse* Per cent returns on the questlon- 

; aaire forwarded to the chief certification officer In each 

I 

|| 

i of the fifty states totaled one hundred per cent; on the 
! oplnlonnalre* sent to UfO diocesan superintendents* eighty- 

| four per cent; and on the census forms* directed to approxl- 

1 

5 

I mately 10*000 teachers* slxty~two per cent* Although the 

i 1* George J* Mouly, The Science of Educational Research* 
j p. 183* 

2* Tyi as Killway* Introduction to Research* p* 186. 
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successive per cents exceeded or approximated the average | 

per cent return for 1 reput able* questionnaire studies 
nevertheless the element of nonresponse does not cease to 
impose limitations on the study. 

Despite the restrictions of this investigation, 
it yields a description of state certification of teachers ^ 
in Catholic schools on a national scale. Its findings | 

a I 

could provide a basis for cooperative action on the part 
of educational administrators on diocesan and state levels ^ 
in their common efforts to realize the goals of education ! 
in a democracy. 



1, John H, Shannon, "Percentages of Returns of 

Questionnaires in Reputable Educational Research," 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol, U2 (October 

P. 13B. 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OP RELATED LITERATURE 

Literature on teacher certification is prolific* 
Represented in the vast array of facts and opinions on the 
subject are the findings and reflections of state authori- 
ties, school board members, professional educators, members 
of professional and scholarly organizations, and laymen. 
This survey does not attempt to represent the total galaxy, 
but to give only a cross section of thinking on the topic. 
It has three major divisions: 

1. A brief history of certification in the 
United States. 

2. Research on some current certification 
issues. 

3* Review of some topics related to certifi- 
cation of Catholic school teachers. 

EVOLUTION OP CURRENT CERTIFICATION PRACTICES 

While the legal supremacy of the state in the 
matter of teacher certification remains unchallenged, the 
question of its administration is fraught with dissension. 
Essentially the problems revolve about three major issues. 
Who shall certifyt What shall the certification standards 
bef Who shall determine the standards? The complexities 



that characterize these contemporary Issues are founded in 
large measure in the evolution of certification practices 
in this country* 

Period of Local Control 



to have been the predominant features that marked the 
germination of teacher certification in the United States* 
During the colonial period, prospective candidates for a 
teaching position simply presented themselves to the em- 
ploying officials or their representatives and were 
appraised as to moral character, subject-matter competence, 
and the ability to teach and control a class* Moral 
character and the ability to discipline appear to have 
exercised more Influence in the decision to hire than did 
academic attainment or teaching proficiency. Evidence of 
the former was attested by letters of recommendation from 
previous employing boards, ministers, and prominent 
citizens, while an oral examination given during the inter- 
view served as the basis for judging the possession of the 
latter* The examination was w . * . in no way standardized, 
but consisted of demonstrations by the applicant of hand- 
writing specimens, reading of selected passages, and the 
solution of simple problems in arithmetic. 1,1 In addition, 
religious and political conformity was also a common 



* 1* Lucine B. Kinney. Certification in Education , p. 4o. 



Simplicity, informality, and subjectivity appear 



i requirement for teaching at this time. 2 
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| The hiring officials Included selectmen, 

i 

j Christian magistrates, members of royal companies, the 
royal governor, and often the Bishop of London, depending 
on the particular colony and the time Involved. * Further- 
more, *the teacher had tenure only by the grace of the 
hiring and Inspecting official. Both the hiring and 

I 

duration of employment were based on subjective judgments. 

i 

Following the Revolutionary War, the means of 

! 

certification begun in the colonial period continued, with 

selection, licensing, end supervision being exercised at ^ 

, i 

; the local level. Through oral examinations, local school 

i ; 

! committees judged the ability and character of the prospec- 

* | 

tive teawier.^ Incompetence of local officials, however, 

j along with the practice of nepotism often rendered the 

| j 

i licensing of teachers during this period a liability rather 

• than an asset. 

| 

Period of County Control 

I 

I Despite the Inadequacies that marked early certi- 

fication practices, several procedures Inaugurated during 

I 

j the colonial and Immediate post-revolutionary times, estab- 
lished patterns which set the course of evolution for the ^ 

i 



1* Harry J. Carman, *The Historical Development of 
Licensing for the Professions, w The Education of 
| Teachers? Certification . Report of the San Disgo 
TOTS Conference, I960, National Conmisslon on 
! Teacher Education and Professional Standards of 
' the National Educational Association, 1961, p. 1$0. 
2# Loc^^^ci^^ 

3. Anthony C. LaBue, ^Teacher Certification in the 
United States: A Brief History, n Report of the 

San Diego TEFS Conference, I960, op. cit. . p, 158. 
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